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For more than 300 years, from the 16th century until the advent of photography, 
miniatures--small painted portraits--were the most popular means of remembering loved ones. 
Small enough to be carried or worn, miniatures were often placed in lockets or set in jewelry, 
much as modern portrait photographs are tucked in wallets or framed to sit on tables or desks. 
Rulers also distributed miniature portraits of themselves as tokens of affection and patronage. 
While often overlooked in histories of art, the best portrait miniatures are exquisitely painted, 
with a surprising breadth of expression. 

Intimate Images: Portrait Miniatures from Europe and America, on view at The 
Cleveland Museum of Art from March 26 through October 17, 1993, surveys the history of 
portrait miniatures--their making, their purposes, and the individual artists who made important 
contributions to the genre. The 120 portrait miniatures in the exhibition, dating from the 16th 
to the 19th centuries, are drawn mainly from a collection given to the Museum by Edward B. 
Greene, complemented by Museum purchases, other gifts, and a few loans from generous 
Cleveland collectors. 

The first painters of miniatures used watercolor on vellum, a technique derived from 
medieval manuscript illumination. The first great miniaturist was the English painter Nicholas 
Hilliard (1547-1619), who was active at the court of Elizabeth I. Five works by Hilliard are in 
this exhibition, the most important being a large (9-1/4 x 7-inch) full-length portrait of Anthony 
Mildmay, painted around 1590. Minutely detailed and brilliantly colored, the portrait shows 
MUdmay in a tent putting on his armor for the annual tournament celebrating Elizabeth Fs 
accession. 

Miniatures by Samuel Cooper (1609-1672), an English painter who worked a century 
later, are more freely and vigorously painted. His sketch-like oval portrait of the philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes, painted on vellum around 1660, captures the forthright, unpretentious Hobbes 
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with directness and immediacy. A portrait of Louis XIV by the French artist Jean Petitot (1607- 
1691) is a fine example of portrait painting on enamel, which became fashionable in France in 
the 17th century. 

In the 18th century, the preferred surface for miniature painting was ivory, its milky 
translucence giving miniatures a new radiance and its smooth surface permitting greater 
precision and detailing. The Venetian artist Rosalba Carriera (1657-1758) was the first to fuUy 
exploit the possibilities of ivory and soon established a reputation as the leading miniaturist of 
her day. In her charming image of a young woman adorning her hair with flowers, Carriera left 
parts of the face, shoulder, and arm free of paint, using the white ivory as flesh tone. 

Women were important in the development of miniature painting from its beginnings, as 
it was one of the few areas of artistic expression in which they were allowed to compete with 
men. Eighteenth-century French miniatures, which are especially numerous in this show, include 
works by Anne-Marie Fragonard, the wife of French painter Jean-Honore Fragonard, and 
Gabrielle Capet, who came from a family of domestic servants. The French still life painter 
Anne Vallayer, whose Basket of Plums is in the Museum collection, is pictured with her paint 
brushes in a miniature portrait by Francois Dumont. 

Miniature painting flourished throughout Europe during the 18th century. John Smart 
(1742-1811), one of the most talented English miniaturists of the period, is represented by a self- 
portrait and six other portraits-two of army officers painted during a ten-year stay in India-- 
along with preparatory watercolor sketches for miniatures. The German artist Friedrich 
Heinrich Fiiger (1751-1818) applied the broad, free brushwork of his larger paintings to his 
miniatures, as illustrated in large oval portraits of Count Tschernitscheff, who was the Russian 
ambassador to Vienna, and Countess Thun. In England at the end of the century, paintings of a 
single eye, often set into jewelry, became popular; six examples of this intimate form are on 
exhibit. 

One of the most innovative and prolific French miniaturists, Jean-Baptiste Isabey (1767- 
1855), enjoyed the patronage of Marie-Antoinette, Napoleon, and successive French rulers. His 
portrait of the Duchess of Ragusa in a white dress and thin muslin veil, painted in 1818, is a 
brilliant example of his loose brushwork and soft forms set against light backgrounds. 
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In Russia, Karl Faberge (1846-1920) and his company created opulent settings for 
portraits of the imperial family. A triangular gold and silver gUt frame made by Faberge holds 
nine portraits of the Russian royal family, two images no larger than a fingernail. Portraits of 
the ill-fated Nicholas II, last ruler of the Romanoff dynasty, and one of his daughters are set on 
pyramidal plinths made of pale green jade. 

The taste for miniatures was carried to America in the mid-18th century. Although 
based directly on British portraits, American miniatures have a new sober directness. By the 
mid- 19th century, photographs had begun to replace portrait miniatures, although the miniature 
greatly influenced the size and look of portrait photographs. Several daguerreotypes and 
ambrotypes show how early photographs captured the market once exclusively the preserve of 
the miniature. 

Intimate Images is installed in the Museum’s Gallery 102. The exhibition was organized 
by associate curator of painting Alan Chong, assisted by Richard Lingner and Stanton Thomas, 
Museum interns who are graduate students at Case Western Reserve University, and Griffith 
Mann, a Getty intern in the Museum’s Department of Education and Public Programs. 

Griffith Mann will give gallery talks in the exhibition on Wednesday, May 5, and Sunday, 
May 9, at 1:30 pm, and again on Wednesday, June 2, at 2:15 pm. 
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For additional information, photographs, or color slides, please contact Ann Edwards, Public 
Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 44106; 
216/421-7340, ext. 264. 


